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A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN VILLAGE, FUKIEN. 
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Call to Prayer 


in Behalf of the 


Fukien Provincial Evangelistic Cempaign 
October 22—-December ist, 1914. 


The marked success which attended the Eddy evangelistic 
weetings In Foochow during the spring of 1913 led Christian 
leaders of Fukien to feel that the time was ripe for a great ad- 
vance on the part of the church amorg the higher classes. For 
five days an average of §.cco men, students, officials, business 
wen and yentry, attended the meetings addressed by Prof. Ro- 
bertsonscientific lecturer—and Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy, evan- 
celist from New York. Over fifteen hundred men became ‘‘in- 
cuirers’’ promising to read the Bible daily, investigate the teach- 
ings of Christianity and if they found them true, to accept Jesus 
Christ as their personal Saviour. All six Missions at work in 
Fukien, together with the Young Men's Christian Association, 
have now united in an effort to reach directly the men of the 
thirteen largest cities and indirectly to extend an influence to all 
parts of this vast Province. The Mission will be held during 
October and November of this year. Mr. Eddy will lead the 
campaign in Foochow and Amoy and conduct Personal Workers 
Training Conferences in these cities, attended by the leading 
native Christians of all thirteen cities, which include Shaowu 
and Inghok. Several of the most successful evangelists of 
China together with scientific lecturers will form teams and visit 
the other eleven centers. Each of these cities will in turn be 
a county or prefectural center from which the evangelistic spirit 
will spread to the most distant towns and villages of the Pro- 
vince. 

The very substantial results which followed the meetings 
of a year ago and the experience which has been gained in the 
Various cities gives ground for the belief that still larger results 
can be secured in the meetings to be held this year. 
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There is a feeling rising almost to conviction that we are 
on the eve of a tremendous awakening and advance here in Fu- 
kien Province. Our great need is spiritual power, towards this Hgs©?” 
your special prayers would contribute much. 


Little Stories of Real Life. “M 
As told at Annual Meeting and reported by our speciat 


we 
correspondents. 
The Chinese are wonderfully elaborate and fond of dis- wa 


play when they attempt to bestow a farewell gift or a testimon- 
lal of regard. All missionaries who have spent some time on 
the field on going for furlough in America find theiselves over- 
burdened with a stock of gay banners, scrolls and even official 
umbrellas—the ceremonial ‘‘loving cups’’ of China. But it re- 
mained for Doctor J. E. Walker to receive perhaps the most u- 
nique and touching gift from the Chinese church. Dr. Walker 
takes his furlough this fall, after a service of over forty years, 
almost entirely spent in the Shaowu field. When Dr. and Miss 
Walker were on their way down river, the pastor at Iong-kao 
presented Dr. Walker with a white satin vest which he had 
made himself. Bordering both sides of the front were thirty- 
one silver stars overlaid with gold, sixteen on one side, fifteen 
on the other. These stars were engraved in Chinese character, 
each with the name of one of the thirty-one churches of the 
Shaowu field. The pastor evidently had in mind the high 
priestly breast-plate. It was a most fitting symbol, for Doctor 
Walker has not only been, through God, the founder of the 
thirty-one churches, but he has been a constant intercessor for 
them and has carried them ‘‘into the holy place....before the 
Lord continually.’’ It is a joy to know that the Chinese church 
realizes that in his absence as well as when present with them, 
_ this service of intercession w#// continue. 
As the tal] slender old pioneer stands up to tell of the work 

in the Shaowu field a thrill runs thru every heart. For all 
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hese years faithful to the task of patiently sowing the seed, in 
season and out of season, the sower himself, as the hair turned 
white year by year, till now it has become a crown, has at the 
same time come to be known as the ‘“‘saint’’ of the Mission. He 
stands at the map of Shaowu and points to each familiar village. 
‘Missionary work is dirty business’’ he says, ‘‘in the beginning 
it is mostly pulling them out of the mud. The first Christian 
we got in one village was afterward beaten by the military com- 
mander for selling his soldiers opium. Hereat another village 
was a mother and son, the son being a vegetarian and a celi- 
bate. His mother heard the gospel and anxiously awaited the 
return of her boy that he might hear it too. The boy came 
after the missionary kad gone. She sent him after them. He 
reached them and liked the Christian doctrine. I1is mother wes 
glad for Christians might mairy.’’ ‘‘At this village’’ said the 
white-haired man, ‘‘forty years ago my wife and I were almost 
mobbed, for they did not want us there: but last year we 
had a good Bible study class there for some days. At -one 
village the Christians were eager to work for the Christian 
church, especially as it was easier to eat the church’s rice than to 
work for it themselves, so I compelled one man to burn his idols 
and then the rest said ‘That ends it for us’, and all quit.’’ As 
one gazed at this hero of the Cross, hero in work, hero in faith, 
hero in loving judgment of his fellow missionaries; as one gazed 
at the wrinkled face and the trembling hand that pointed from 
village to village where his life has been planted, one rejoiced to 
be in such goodly fellowship, and to be permitted to add a brick 
or two to the foundations which have been so slowly laid year 

by year with such Christ-like patience. 


These people who are telling us now about Shaowu have 
been living for a year in a far away up-country district, three 
hundred miles from Foochow. This map they are pointing to 
aid telling us about so methodically, represents to our imagina- 
tion green ricefields mile after mile in the distance, mountains 
terraced into potato fields, hovels and hovels and hovels and 
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great houses here and there, temples and burning itcense, great 
tree with little shrines, black eyed people, people, people every- 
where, people who don’t care much. And yetsome are listening 
to these queer stories these foreign people are telling abroad 
about a man nanied Jesus whom they say came to tell men there 
was just one God and he was a Father to all men. 


‘‘The blamed fool didn’t know it couldn’t be done, so he 
went ahead and did it.’’ | 

One of the Diong-loh missionaries used the above 
quotation as their motto in Diong-loh, where a group ot 
young and enthusiastic missionaries are working. They are all 
‘‘first-termers’’ and they are making things go. Mr. Beach 
tells of the following conversation with a student in their school 
‘‘How long have you lived in Dong-loh? One thousand years 
and the honor is great.’’ Neither our missionaries nor their 
honourable ancestors have been in Diong-loh any thing like a 
thotisand years, but they heartily second the latter part of the 
remark ‘‘that the honor is great.”’ | 

Some of the stories of Diong-loh are very inspiring. 
Years ago, Father Peet, one of our very earliest missionaries 
and the father of Rev. Lyman P. Peet and Mrs. G. H. Hubbard, 
was in charge of this field. He was staying at a village called Lang- 
po. Every morning he went up ona hill-topto pray. A taoist 
saw him morning after morning as he prayed, became impressed 
and began to enquire about the doctrine. He was converted 
aud became a preacher. Four brothers from this village have 
become pillars of the church and the first woman to be received 
into the Woman’s School also came from Lang-po. 

Some of the stories are charming. Although some work 
has been carried on in the field for years and the Girls’ School on 
the hill has been a beacon light for a decade, yet Diong-loh City 
is being actually reached only after all these years.. Little 
Frances Helen Beach is the leading factor in the ‘“‘heart warm- 
ing’’ process going on in Diong-loh. This little lady of two 
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years who looks up unafraid into their faces and greets them 
with ‘‘Peace, venerable uncle,’’ and welcomes them to her home 
with the grace of true little lady that she is, speaks to the peo- 
ple of Diong-loh language that they can understand, a language 
of friendliness and good fellowship that makes the doctrine easier 
to comprehend. 
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Some of the stories are funny. The story of the patient 
endeavor of the missionaries to raise chickens—real Plymouth 
Rock chickens. They disappeared in one night and the next 
day the rightful owners were privileged to buy them. hack at 
fifty cents a piece. Because when one is trying to bea neighbor 
“to the community at large, neighborliness grows faster through 
generosity than by strict justice. | 


Some of the stories are pathetic, yet heroic—the story of 
the young preacher Ling who lived a short life in the ministry 
and like Henry Martyn ‘‘burned out for God.’’ Mrs. Hubbard 
tells of a Bible-woman, wko prayed ‘‘Dear Lord, put me in a 
place where there is fresh air and pure water.’’ And the prin- 
cipal products of her future home were sand, water, sky, pea- 
nuts and sweet patatoes. But there were people there, too. 
And where there are men, missionaries are bound to go. 


1e 


“Ye shall have one statute both for the stranger and for 
him that is born in the land’? Num. 9:14. 


For over fifty years the gospel has been preached to those 
born in the land at Foochow, but the stranger—-the Manchu-—-with- 
in the gates heard it not at all. This was of course not the law 
of the gospel but the law of the stranger himself. With the 
Revolution canie also the emancipation of the exiled Manchus. 
And in the history of the Chinese church the story of the 
‘urning of the Manchus tothe Cross of Christ makes radiant 
the sometime dull prose of missionary endeavor. 


The Manchu church has now 126 bona fide members, many 
have moved away, some of them going out of the city dressed in 
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clothes of their own weavitig, taught them in the Christian In- os 


dustrial Homes. Many died, calls often coming in for four cof- be 
finsa day. In 1913 four benevolent societies assisted in provid- vi 
ing coffins—the police helped as well as Buddhists and Christians. s 
The church in one year helped 1100 cases of charity. * 


One interesting feature of the work is the Employment 
| Bureau. The great difficulty lies in the fact that most of the 

applicants want “‘leisurely labor.’’ A job as gate watchman 
is the one oftenest solicited. Miss Wiley says it would be neces- 


sary to build a wall from Peace Street to the Manchu quarter to . 
supply enough gates. One man was put at laundry work, the 
, life proved too hard for hii so he joined the army. Army life ne 
| also proved too strenuous, so he deserted taking with him twen- 


| ty suits of other people’s clothes. But in the end Miss Hart- 
) well succeeded in making a man of him. Sotne of the Manchus 
| were tried as drill masters for the college—oue drill master gra- 
duating not his class but himself in four days. Some have tried 
grading work on the mission compounc—their general concensus 
of opinion being that it was easier to do ‘‘leisurely labor’’ for 
the men of the mission than for the women. 

The work has developed some faithful workers, one of 


_whom is Ek Sing Sang, aa old man whom Miss Wiley calls her 


best Bible-woman, because of his almost motherly interest in the 
childi-n of the church. 


Inghok has followed the example of some young ladies of 
the W. B. M. I. and has had her name changed. Henceforth 
un the mars she will be called Ing-tai. To many of us Inghok 
will always remain Inghok, no matter what the maps may say. 
It will be safer to address mail, however, to the new address, no 
matter what sentimental regard you may have for the old name. 
Thus ‘‘Everlasting Happiness’’ becomes ‘‘Everlasting Prosper- 
ity,’’ and judging from reports the new name is quite apropos. 
Here are a few evidences. Inghok church has subscribed more 
than her apportionment for the support of the Pastor. The 
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gentry have subscribed $200 fur the Eddy campaign. There is 
$-o00 (Mex.) on hand for the new church. The people of the 
village of Be-kang have given the perpetual use of the income 
of a monastery for the support of a Christian day school. Ten 
villages are urging Inghok station to unite in couduct of village 
schools, the preachers to be presidents of the schvols, and the 
schools to be held in churches. 

Do you wonder what became of those ‘‘militant suffra- 
gettes’’ that ran away from Foochow Girls’ College, during the 
Revolution, and joined the army as Red Cross nurses. Two 
were Inghok girls. One has found that you can help your 
country in your own home and is married, the other is a nurse 
in a Christian hospital. 


‘“Train up a child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.’’ 

Much was said during the Conference about the benefits 
of homiletical training for our theological students. Miss Brown 
of the Woman’s Bible School has some embryo preachers in her 
school, for when the Woman’s School opened last spring twenty- 
three women enrolled , with sixteen babies and children. So 
‘‘child study’’ has gone hand in hand with Bible study. Miss 
Brown gives three reasons why some of these children ought to 
be able to qualify as homileticians and preachers. They have 

(1) Excellent voices—can make themselves heard. 
(2) Courage of strong convictions—fearless in making them 
known. 


(3) Untiring energy in accomplishing their ends. 


Special Calls for Workers 


At the annual meeting, the Mission voted to send out a 
call for the following workers: 

A physician to give full time to teaching in the Union 
Medical School. 


A man with special training in education for the Union 
Normal School. 

A man to give his entire time to Foochow College. 

Two men for the proposed Union University. 

Two ladies for Ponasang Girls’ School and Woman's 
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Two ladies for educational and woman's work at Diongloh. 


Two ladies for evangelistic and educational work at Ing- 
hok. Another family for Inghok. 


Six ladies for evangelistic and educational work at Shaown, 
one to be a physician and one a kindergartner. 
Three new families for Shaowu. 


Church Conditions tn Foochow City ¥ 

During the past few months the China Continuation Cotm- 
mittee has been directing a survey of church conditions and 
activities in five of the principal cities of China. The work in 
Foochow was placed in charge of Mr. E. H. Munson of the Y. 
M. C. A, who in turn secured the cooperation of the three mis- 
sions with churches in the city. The survey in Foockow has 
been strictly confined to the churches within the city and the 
immediate suburbs, and the figures gathered take no account of 
the extensive country work carried on in the province by these 
same missions. The results given below concern only the Con- 


gregational churches. 


The census of the 12 Congregational churches in Foochow 
City shows a total membership of 782. This figure excludes 
those members who have taken up residence away from Foochow,. 
and also those who have not attended church during the past 
year. During tae last twelve months 139 persons have united 
with the church and the present number of enquirers is 177. 

The male members and euquirers considerably outnumber 
the female, as may be seen from the following: 
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Male Female, 


Aembers 67 per cent 33 per cent. 
mA ccessions 

during year 78 per cent 22 per cent 

Enquirers 72 per cent 27 per cent 


The failure of the churches to get a larger proportion of 
women is probably due to the fact that Chinese ideas of proprie- 
ty have kept women from appearing much in public as well as 
forbidding them to exercise their own initiative and judgment to 
any great extent. There seems to be wore restraint in the case 
of the younger women. Of all persons uniting with the church 
in the past year who are over 35 years of age nearly half are 
women, While of those under 35 only a little more than one sixth 
are women and girls. 

Classifying the members according to ages we get the 
following table: 

Under 18 years of age 11 per cent, 

iS-24_,, 20 55 


50 years and over 24 ,, js 


It may be seen frcm the above that roughly half of the 
members are over 35 years of age. Leaving out of account how- 
ever three churches with which are connected large schools (two 
of them colleges) we find that in the remaining nine churches 
73 per cent of the members are over 35 years of age, and 35 per 
cent are over 50. Many of the churches seem to be neglecting 
the opportunity and duty of enlisting for their membership the 
children of their respective communities. The importance of 
Winning young people for Christ needs no comment; that they 
are more easily won than their elders is indicated by the fact . 
that of all persons joining the 12 churches during the past year 
69 per cent are under 25 years of age. 

Compared with that of the mass of the Chinese people, 
the literacy of the Christians is high. Of all adult members I 
per cent are old literary graduates, 10 per cent have graduated 
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from schools of western learning, 45 per cent have a fair Chinese 
education, while 19 per cent can not read. 


The idea held by some that the members of the Chinese nN 
churches are principally from the lowest classes does not seem , 
to be borne out by the statistics regarding the occupations ol 2 
male members: c 
Merchants and Shopkeepers............ 25 per cent c 
Governmeat Employees.... ........ t 


The members however are not as a class by any means 
wealthy. According to the estimate, made by the pastors, of the 
income of cach male member, (counting only those menibers who | 
have incomes) we find that 
40 per cent earn less than $100 a year 


The above figures are in Mexican dollars, one dollar being, 
roughly equal to 50 cents in Anierican money. 


The total amount spent on the 12 churches, including day 
schools in connection with them is $6400 a year, of which amount 
41 per cent is raised by the Chinese and 59 per cent by the 
mission and individual foreigners. Each dollar raised by the 
Chiuese for the church is spent as follows: 


Pastor’s Salary 63 cents. 
Church Expenses 24 _,, 
Sunday School I 


Church Extension 8 
Other Activities 4 
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The church buildings are used for religions purposes on 
an average of 3 hours on Sunday, and 2 houts during the re- 
mainder of the week. At the Sunday morning services of the 
12 churches there is a total average attendance of 1443, of which 
373 are nen, 226 are women and 844 are children under 18 years 
of age. Two thirds of the persons attending church are stu- 
dents in the mission schools. Not counted above are 4 other 
preaching places with a total average attendance of 255. The 
16 Sunday Schools connected with the 12 churches have a total 
average attendance of :56r1. 

The churches are showing a growing interest in serving 
their respective communities. They all have primary schools 
in connection with them with a total enrolment of 457 boys and 
241 girls; two have kindergartens, and connected with the Man- 
chu church is an industrial school with r1o pupils. Three of 
the churches have conducted night schools during the summer 
months, and three have opened reading rooms for the public. 
One of the smaller churches has come into possession of large 
Chinese residence which the pastor is hoping to develop into a 
community center. The college church now being erected is to 
be equipped with a parish house where members and students 


will have an opportunity to work for the welfare of the neigh- 


borhood. 
C.A NEFF. 


{s the Work of the Mission Dayesckool? 


Last February I had occasion to return from a short 
country tripona Chinese launch. It was acold windy day so 
the wheel deck was deserted except for the first officer and an 
apprentice pilot. I preferred the cold of the deck to the stuffy 
cabin below crowded with smoke and celestials. The officer 


scemed glad to have company—he was talkative! 

‘‘Has the teacher been out on a preaching tour?’’ 

“Not exactly,’’ I replied, ‘‘I am only a teacher, but 
kave been out visiting some day-schools and giving some talks 
on Science and Religion.” 


" 


‘To what denomination does the teacher belong?’ 

This showed intelligence as few of the outside Chinese 
know anything about denominations for which we are thank- 
full -“E am of the Aimerican Board’ Mission.”’ . 
Ts that'so? I’ know one of your pastors very: wee Pas- 
tor Ciong formerly of Inghok. 
did you know him?’’ 
| .“*My home is in Inghok, and years ago I attended one 
‘of your Christian schools in charge of Pastor Ciong.’’ ° - 

‘‘How long ago was. that?”’ 

‘‘About twenty years or more.” 

it a good school?”’ 

“Ob yes, and we learned to sing.’’ 

‘‘What songs did you learn?’’ 

“My, I havn’t thought of those songs. for years. Does 
one go—’” He repeated the first line of one of our: Creation 

‘‘You remember very well. What doctrine that you learn. 
ed in the school, do you remember’ best?”’ 


Site | remember best about heaven. The pastor taught ls 
that the streets were of gold; all the houses made of ose white 
marble, and that there the angels were always singing.’ 


I was.on that launch about four hours that afternoon, 
_and had a good long talk with that man. He was in the prime 
of life. Held a good position and one of responsibility. He had 
not been inside of a church for years, not since he was a child 
yet I- tound he understood ihe Christian. teachings remarkably 
well, if he were.a church. member be would certainly be con- 
sidered an intelligent one. Asa prospective one he represents 
the best material that we have to.work with. 


There are now over. 2000 - children in. the day-schools 


of this mission alone. many ‘more in. the schools of the An- 
glican church, and even more in those of ‘the Methodist church. 
There have been nearly this number for over twenty years. As 


a result this whole field is white unto the harvest, and we hope 
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that harvest will begin in a very marked way this fall. (This 
reference is to the great evangelistic campaign to be carried on 
under the leadership cf Rev. G. Sherwood Eddy, of which 
you will read elsewhere. ) 


This work however, of preparing the field for other evange- 
listic endeavor is only one of the results of our day-schools. We 
aim to make these schools efficient along the lines of genera 
education. The course of study corresponds to that of our 
American schools of the same grade. They are taught by men 
who are quite devoted to their work. Teaching is more of a pro- 
lession here then it is at home. More than kalf of our head tea- 
chers have been in mission employ for fifteen years. By means, 
of bi-monthly teachers meetings and yearly institutes they have 
grown to be quite efficient in our modern stbjects like Geo- 
graphy. Arithmetic, Physiology and Modern History. These 
subjects are often abominably taught in some of the govern- 
ment schools. With our Union Normal School now weil est- 
ablished we will soon be able to have our schools even better 
equipped. 

_ Another important product of our Day-schools is direct 
evangelism. A large per cent of the acquisitions to the church 
each year are from among the students who come up from these 
day-schools to our higher schools. Naturally speaking we may 
say this is the result of two things. First, the teachers in charge 
of these schools are, in every case Christian men. Second, the 
Bible is used as a regular reader and textbook in all our schools. 
We cannot be accused of being narrow in this when one realizes 
that the Confucian classics are also studied in the same way. 
In addition to these influences, each school has an active Junior 
Endeavor Society, and the children learn early to take part and 
so are led easily and naturally into Christian life and experi- 
ence. Ata recent Junior Rally over 4oo Juniors were present 
and the programme on this occassion was wholly in their hands, 
not a single ‘‘grown up’’ had any part in it or sat on the plat- 
form. It was one of the most inspiring meetings I have ever 
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attended, ard went off without a hitch. You should have heard 
the singing? : 

One other product of this work in these schools is that 
they are the recruiting stations for the Christian workers of the 
Mission. While only about one half of the new students who 
yearly enter the coilege, come from these Mission day-schools 
(the rest coming from government schools) yet quite one hun- 
dred per cent of the graduates who go into Christian werk come 
from this class. Though these government school students 
often become professing Christians, and many of them are fine 
men, not one has ever gone into the ministry, and those who 
have gone into active Christian work could be counted on .the 
fingers of cne hand. It is no wonder then th2t many of our most 
experienced workers here in China feel that this day school 
work is the foundation of all our effort. Our mission has long 
been asking for an expert to come and take charge of this work. 


Now will you try to realise what it means for a boy or girl 
in China, to have a course, of even a year, in a Mission day- 
school. 


He comes from a dark, dirty home. He hopes to be able 
to read and write. He comes to us gladly 

He comes into a school building (usually a native house) 
with an amount of light and air to which he is entirely unac- 
customed. He sits day by day in a really clean place and his mind 
and heart open to this light and cleanliness. 

Frem a dread of evil spirits and the wrath of many gods 


he comes to learn he has a Father in Heaven. Songs cf praise 
take the place of fear and dread. 


As the days go by his face shines with something beside 
cleanliness and from his eyes there looks forth a joy in life. Do 
you wonder then that our hearts sing with joy as we see these 
changes taking place in the boys who come to us year after year? 
And can you think of any more profitable work in His name, 
than among these ‘‘little ones’’ who do so much, in their un- 
conscious frankness, to spread the tidings of His love in the 
darkness about them? 


G. M.N. 


is. 


H Development in Athletic Work 


The development of College Athletics in the large Mis- 
sion Schools of Foochow covers a period of less than ten years, 
if we count in the period of time necessary to change an atti- 
tude of mind and a College atmosphere which may possibly date 
back to the days of Confucius. This period must be reduced 
by four years to the time when Athletics were actually introduc- 
ed into the Higher Schools. Before this time the recreation 
hour of the Chinese student was given over to ‘‘tek giong’’ a 
most innocent form of amusement or to kite-flying in its season. 
Neither of these forms of recreation were taken up with the de- 
velopment of the physical manin mind. It was merely adiversion. 
While one kicked the small weighted bunch of feathers or flew 
a kite, twetty or thirty would stand by and watch. The result 
of all this lack of exercise was the production of a class in socie- 
ty, easily detected by the narrow chest, the stooped and round- 
ed shoulders, a sallow complexion and sunken cheek, known ss 
‘‘the students.’’ Not only was he unfit to take up the strenuous 
duties that would naturally devolve ‘upon him as an educated 
nan, but he was open to every form of disease—his resistance 
power standing near the zero point. | 

A reaction took place, a large part of the credit of which 
must be given to the students educated in England, on the Con- 
tinent and in America. These young men as they studied were 
brought in contact with organized systems of Athletics and 
sports, the benefits of which to them were self-evident. They 
saw instead of the narrow chested, sallow complextioned lad, a 
well developed man, in short, ‘‘the Western Student.’’ Ontheir 
teturn to their native land, they began to advocate the introduc- 
tion of paysical training, drill and athletics into the schools. 
At first the Chinese student resented this departure from their 
routine life aud would only give such time as was actually re- 
quired by the curriculum but gradually they began, like their 
foreign educated brother to see the benefits to be derived and 
today there is an enthusiasm for College sports only to be 
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cofmpared with the enthusiasm found in the Colleges and Univer- 
sity in the homelands. This development I say, has taken place 
in the past five or six yeafs. 


Shortly after my arrival here in Foochow I was given 
charge of the Physical Training Department cf Foochow College 
and had a chance to see this enthusiasm grow. We began by 
introducing basket ball as voluntary recreation and at first 
little interest was aroused owing perhaps to the fact that 
only a small number out of the entire student body could play 
at any onetime. After a year or two of practice, several players 
developed considerable skill and these players formed a team 
which challenged any of the students toa game. This develop- 
ed a spirit of rivalry and soon every boy with any speed in his 
legs or reach to his arms was at practice. At first few rules 
coulc be enforced for there was nothing in their own recreations 
that required regulations. Even their highly developed dragon 
boat races take place with no definite starting point or definite 
goal. The fear of ‘‘loosing face’’ has been the means of deve- 
loping ruleless games. -This disregard for rules has rapidly 
changed. The- teams to play against the most skilful of the 
Chinese players, were made up of several foreigners and Chinese. 
The foreigners insisted on abiding by decisions made by a judge 
and gradually the importance of rules were brought home. 
Following the development of College sports came the inter- 
collegiate games and during the past two years games have been 
played between the large Mission Schools. It would have been 
a miracle if these games had, from the beginning, been played 
without friction or hard feeling. There has been hard feeling 
but one must shut their eyes to facts if they cannot note the 
advancement made in true sportsmanship. It was only at a re- 
cent Y. M. C. A. Conference that one team after suffering de- 
feat at the hands of another team—actually cheered the victors. 


The development of foot ball sport has given an outlet 


to the pent up animal spirits of the student body. Instead of 
kicking a fellow student’s shins or breaking a bowl of rice over 
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his heaa these ycung men po off to the recreation ground and 
take it all out on a poor innocent foot ball. The nice part of it 
is, the ball does not resent it, the student does. The past year 
the students spent almost every spare moment playing in the 
open. The cook complained that the students appetites were 


too big, they ate too much rice! 
The result of all this has been a healthier student body. 


There have been fewer students coming to the hospital for treat- 
ment and fewer absences from classes due to sickness. ‘The 


dnills and gymnastics have straightened the shoulders and have 


sent the circulation Lounding through the system. 
J. CHRISTIAN. 


Jottings 
The new residence for Dr. and Mrs. Whitney is approach- 
ing completion. They hope to occupy it early in the fall. 


All Inghok rejoices in the prospect of a new large church 


and parish house at Inghok City. Many friends have been 
giving during the past two years and this spring came $1500 
from the First Congregational Church of Fall River Mass. to 
build the William Wisner Adams Memorial Parish House. This 
will be built in connection with the Woodin Memorial Church. 
Mrs. Woodin writes how appropriately this memorial will perpe- 
tuate the memoty and work of two lifelong friends and class- 
mates at Williams College in the class of 1859. The Chinese 
Christians are also contributing liberally and work will begin 
early in October. 

_ One other great event that looms large on the horizon in 
Inghok is the coming Eddy Evangelistic Campaign. The dates 
for the opening meetings at Inghok city are November 6-10. 
This will be followed by work among all the churches of the 
district during the winter. The field is ripe for a great harvest. 
Let us umite our prayers that sats may tichly bless the plans 
that are being made. 
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‘The Mission has sent out a call for two young ladies who 

are urgently needed for the Evangelistic and Educational work 
‘among women and children in Inghok. The work in the Girls’ 
Boarding School, and the Woman’s Bible Training School, the 
work with the Bible-women and day schools and in all the 
churches makes a call of great urgency. 

Another familv is also called for to meet the growing need 
of the Evangelistic and Educational work through the station. 

A friend in New Hampshire has also remembered 
Inghok among his other benefactions ‘‘for advance Evangelistic 
Work.’’ This gift of $250. most opportunely meets the ex- 
penses of the extensive Evangelistic Campaigu and later will 
be used to send out our young men who are in training for the 
Ministry. Six of them graduate next year from the Union 
Theological School. 


Hews Ftems and Personals 


The Annual Mission Meeting was held on Kuliang July 
6th to 11th. Instead of the usual three days, the meetings last- 
ed through a whole week and a large part of the time was de- 
voted to descriptive reports of work in the various parts of the 
field. These reports did much in the way of promoting mutual 
understanding and sympathy, and the spirit of all the se:sions 
was that of whole-hearted cooperation in a common task. 

The Mission Meeting closed on Saturday evening with a 
picnic supper at the home of Dr. J. E. Walker and daughter. 
Among the pleasant features of the evening was the presenta- 
tion to Dr. Walker, by Mr. Smith in behalf of the Mission, of a 
testimonial of the high esteem in which he is held by all. The 
testimonial was in the form of a cheque which Dr. Walker was 
requested to use to defray the expenses of a trip through Pales- 
tine. Dr. and Miss Walker will leave this fall for their furlough 
in America. | 


The Mission will welcome the following new recruits this 
~ fall. 
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Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Belcher will take chatge of the busi- 
‘ness interests of the Mission. Mr. Belcher is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, where he took his Master’s degree in Eco- 
nomics. Mrs. Belcheris an expert book-keeper and stenographer. 

Mr. Ray Gardner of Claremont, Calif. will take the place 
of Mr. Topping as tutor in Foochow College. Mr. Gardner is 
the oldest son of Rev. G. M. Gardner, formerly of this Mission. 
He is a graduate of Pomona College. 

Miss Stella Cook of Middlebury College, Vermont, has 
been appointed to the science department of Foochow Girls’ 
College. During the past three years Miss Cook has been teach- 
lig in Wilson Academy, Nyack New York. 

Miss Laura Ward, a sister of Mrs. F. P. Beach of this 
Mission, also comes out for work in Foochow Girls’ College from 
Medford, Mass. where she has been teaching since her gradua- 
tion at Mt. Holyoke. | 

Mr. Elmer Urch who has b-en teaching in the Govern- 
ment Schools in Japan has been secured for six months to assist 
in teaching in Foochow College. | 

Miss Gertrude H. Blanchard of Diongloh has been spend- 
ing her vacation traveling in Japan, Ko-ea and North China. 

The difficulties and hardships of the long river trip kept 
Dr. and Mrs. E. M. Bliss and their three children and Rev. and 
Mrs. E. D. Kellogg and their two little girls in Shaowu during 
the summer months. 

The colony summering at Sharp Peak this year was un- 
usually large, numbering from our American Board Mission :—— 

Mr. and Mrs. Christian. Dr. and Mrs. Gillette, Dr. and 
Mrs. Cooper, Mr. Neff, Miss Hartwell, Miss Brown, Miss Chit- 
tenden and Miss Strang. 

As usual Kuliang Mountain, the large summer colony near 
Foochow, drew most of the Mission. Here was held our Mission 
Meeting July 6-11. August 2-9 was devoted to the regular Kes- 
wick Convention and a daily conference on Evangelistic Work 
the first of its kind ever held here but so extremely helpful that 
it is proposed hereafter to make it an annual conference. 
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2 Three of our Anicrican’ Board stations will share in the 
Province wide Campaign of Evangelism during October and No- 
vember. Our Foochow Churches will unite in the large Union 
Campaign there after w hich the work will be carried out into the 
interior cities. Inghok and Shaowt are included in this Cam- 
paign. 

Rev. W. L. Beard is Chairman’ of the Provincial Cam- 
paign Comniitis white Mr. George M. Newell of Foochow 
College will accompany Mr. F, S. Brockman as Science Lecturer 

to Hokchiang and Hinghwa. | 
| The second large conference of the summer on Kuliang 
wes the annual meeting the Fukien Educational Association 
August 11-12.. Here again Mr. Beard was in the chair through- 
out the conference. This association of all those in any way en- 
gaged in Educational work in Fukien is exerting alarge an fluence 2 
in directing the Educational policy of the Missions. = 
ey phoons did their usual amount of damage in Foochow, 
Kuliang and Sharp Peak. The delay to the new Boys’ High 
School building in Foochow was not as great as was thought and 
it will probably be ready for occupancy this fall as was planned. 

The Union Normal School of about fifty Normal Students 
will this Fall move into Foochow city and be temporarily asso- 
ciated with our College until'the new VY. M: C. A; building is 
completed when the Normal School will occupy the present 
Y.M.C. A. building which has heen purchased for the permanent 
occupancy of this growing school. | 

Prof. G. M- Newell of Foochow College has. been dined 


Principal. of the Union Normal School at the opening of the wall 
term: 


An event of genes] interest was the laying of corner 
stone of the magnificent new Y. M.C. A. building at Foochow 
on June 24th. A large gathering was present to witness the 
‘ceremony, performed by Governor Hsu Shik Ying. Work is 
“progressing onithe: building and within a year Foochow should 
have:a building. for: this: growing and popular Association of 
which to be proud. 
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Bubonic plague has again visitcd this province and pro- 
bibly tens of thousands have dicd of this dread disease within. 
the past year. Something is Leing done now by the missionary 
doctors in the use of the serrm furnished Ly the Indian Govern- 
ment which gives in munity for at least cne .ear. One lady doc- 
tor innoculated this spring five thousand patients. 

Work is to tegin at once on the physician’s residence at 
Diong-loh. Money for this was raiscd by the Sunday Schools in 
America three years ago. Although still studying the language 
Dr. Gillette has opened a daily dispensary treating those who 
come to him in increasing numbers. 


Mission Recolutions 


At the Annual Meeting of the mission these resolutions 
were heartily passed. | 
Whereas;—God in His gracious providence has permitted. 
us to again meet in Annual Meeting after a prosperous year. 
RESOLVED; That we express humble and sincere thanks 
‘o Him for His presence and guidance and blessing. 


2. That we express to the American Board our great 
appreciation of the visit of President Capen and Dr. Strong and 
Mrs. and Miss Capen in January of this year. The condition of 
the work in the Foochow mission and our relations with the 
Other missions and with the union movements and the problems 
involved therein are better understood by the Prudential Com- 
mittee because of what these representatives saw and heard. 
This visit has also made the Chinese feel as never before that 
they are a part of the great Congregational body. 

We would record our most kearty approval of frequent 
visits to the missions by Secretaries and others appointed by the 
Prudential Committee. 

3.. That we would express to cur Heavenly Father most 
sincere thanks for the life and work of San:ual B. Capen, so long 
President of the American Poard. Since the Foochow Mission 
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was the last mission of the Poard which he saw on earth, it gives 


a peculiar sacredness to our remembrance of him and of his visit 
to us.. 


4. That on the eve of Dr. Walker's departure on fur- 
lough we record our gratitude to the Heavenly Father for h‘s 
forty-oue years of service, for the rich fruitage of his labors as 
pioneer missionary in the Shaowu field, for his work as transla- 
or and hymn writer and above all for the Christlike example 
that has blessed us and the Chinese Christians. | 

We are loth to lend him to America even for the brief 
period of furlough and shall pray he may be returned to us 
strengthened and refreshed for yet further years of service. __ 

5. That we unite in expressing tothe Prudential Com- 
mittee and the Secretaries at home our most profound thanks 
for finding and sending out Dr. and Mrs. Cooper and Mr. Neff, 
and for the appointment of Mr. and Mrs. Belcher, the Misses 
Cook and Ward ard Mr. Gardner, and that we continue in ear- 
nest preyer that we and they together may be permitted to do 
better things for God’s Kingdom under His guidance. 

6. That the mission extends its most sincere thanks to 
the donors of the building for Woman’s Work in connection 
with the Hartwell Memorial Church. 

That the mission extend its most sincere thanks to 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglass Smith of Illinois, for the generous gift 
of one thousand dollars for the purchase of the property for the 
Manchu church in Foochow city. | | 

8. That we unite in expressing to Rev. Dwight Goddard 
our thanks and appreciation of his visit. His message both to 


us and to the Chinese was most helpful as frequent references 
testify. 


His technical knowledge of building came at a time when 
Inghok and Foochow city greatly needed it and the churches in . 
both these places will be monuments of his helpfulness. To the 
consideration of mission and union problems he brought a mature, 
unbiased and sympathetic judgment which was of great value. 
Chinese and missionaries will long remember this visit with 
t hankfulness. 
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From the Point of View at Pekin 

During the Summer Vacation Mr, Hodous has beenin North 
China studying Mandarin and conditions in the north in general. 
We have taken the liberty of sharing with our readers excerpts from 
his personal letters. 

There isa tremendous religious ferment going on through- 
out China. Five Confucian societies exist in Peking. One of 
these has meetings with lectures every Sunday afternoon. The 
others have lectures occasionally. One has a library of forty 
thousand volumes. 

Last Sunday I attended a congress of religions. Budd- 
hists, Lamas, Mohammedans, Confucianists, Taoists and Chris- 
tians all met together and spoke of what they have in common. 
There was not a discordant note. The Mohammedans were well 


‘represented and there were also several Parsees. The living 


Buddha from Ching Hai sat on the platform in his scarlet gar- 
ments. The secretary of the meeting was a Confucianist. The 
Mohammedan Mutlah made a splendid address. He is an old 
man over seventy and has a fine face. 

The missions here are planning to establish a Union 
University, using the Peking University (American Methodist) as 
a nucleus. They seem to be nearer this goal than they have 
been for several years past. The Union Theological School will 
be a part of the University. 

‘The Government seems to be increasing its hold on the 
country. It is employing a large ntimber of young men, train- 
ed abroad, and the different departments are full of them. The 
revenues are coming in very well. The White Wolf band seems 
to be defeated at last and broken up. The Council of State with 
Vice-President Li at its head is making fair progress. If Yuan. 
Shih Kai lives ten years China will be weli established. 


Extracts from 1913 Reports 


The mission numbers at the end of the year forty-seven of 
whom four are on rartogh. They are divided as follows W. B. 
Mm. P. 
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one, W. B. M. five, W. B. M. I. eight, A. B. C. F. M. thirty. 


two. 


BUILDING AND PLANT. During the year a second physi- 
cian’s residence was built in Foochow city, also kitchens, laundry 
and home for evangelist and hospital worke1:s completed the hos- 
pital plant. For the new church and woman’s wotk considerable 
land was purchased and added to the city compound. | 


At Diong-loh city the Ladies’ Residence was completed © 
and occupied and the new church dedicated. Work was begun 
on the new Residence at Inghok. | : 


At Shaowu the building of the fourth residence was push- 
ed as far as the second story. Land was broken for the erection 
of the new Women’s Hospital and land on the main street pur- 
chased for the new Men’s Hospital. 


Of building for local native chapels there has been consi- 
derable. Among others Sang-to dedicated a neat and attractive 
brick chapel and Au-cit secured land and began work on their 
new house of worship. In the Diong-loh field Sung-ha dedi- 
cated an extensive plant built by the Native Missionary Society. 
Sie-teng, a country village in Shaowu, also built at an expense | 
of five hundred dollars a neat chapel and school. 


EVANGELISTIC WorK. Thestriking features of the year’s 
wotk in the churches finds expression in 


1. The enlarged influence of the churches on their com- 
munities. 


2. New calls for work in important centers. 

3- Progressin Sunday School work especially in Foochow. 

4. Larger share in initiative and administration by the 
church under its new polity. 

5. Union with the English Episcopal and Methodist 


Missions in the Evangelistic Campaign for the students and gen- 
try in Foochow city. 
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6. Efficient training of womet in station classes and 
steady development of women’s evangelistic work. 


EDUCATIONAL WorK. Foochow College reports: 42 stu- 
dents in College and 230 in Preparatory Department; 41 student- 
received to the church; Chinese alumni appointed on Board of 
Managers; English made a required study instead of a depart- 
ment by itself; faculty of twenty-five; ‘‘One of the best and most 
progressive years of its history.’’ | 

_ Foochow Girls’ College enrolls 105 girls taught by a 
faculty of sixteen, three of whom are foreign ladies. 

The Girls’ Boarding Schools at Diong-loh, Shaowu and 
Inghok had prosperous years and are exerting wide and profound 
influence. The school at Shaowu is the largest, enrolling so2in 
the Boarding Department, 38 in the Primary Department and 
42 in the Kindergarten while a special sewing class braught in 
35 other girls and women. 

The Boys’ Boarding Schools at Shaowu and Inghok re- 
port a year of growth and prosperity. A similar school is al- 
ready organized by Mr. Beach for Diong-loh. 


UNION INSTITUTIONS. The Theological School has had 
a prosperous year. Of the 81 students ten were from our Mission. 
At Shaowu Dr. Walker and Mr. Storrs conducted a Training 
Class which enrolled seven students while three of the Boys’ 
Academy graduates are studying in Nanking Union Theological 
School. 

The Union Normal School completed its first year with 
45 students, ten of whom were from our Mission. Mr. Hodous 
aud Mr. Beard are our lecturers here. 

The Union Medical School has been largely financed and 
built by the Church Missionary Society of England, but all the 
other Missions are cooperating and share in its good work. 
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The Union University while not yet a corporate working 
organization is the great consummation toward which we are all 
working, and substantial progress has been made. It is hoped 
all the above Union Schools will ere long be affliated under it. 


During 1913 MEDICAL WoRK was carried on at Foochow 
City by Dr. Kinnear in the large new hospital, where 34915 treat- 
ments were given. : 

At Shaowu Dr. Bliss treated 10000 patients, giving 24552 
treatments and Dr. Lucy Bement during ten months following 
her furlough treated 11065 and work has begun on the new 
Woman’s Hospital. 

Dr. Whitney has had to carry on the work at Inghok 
without a hospital, but has held daily dispensary aside from his 
building and teaching work. A beginning has at last been made 
at Diong-loh where Dr. Gillette was located before the end of 
the year. . 
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